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CHAPTER IV 



THE COLLEGE OPTIONS IN AN ECONOMIC 
DECISION MODEL 

The transition from upper secondary school to higher education or to 
the labor market is important everywhere. It has become of growing 
importance in Japan as the proportions of on-coming cohorts moving through 
the upper secondary schools have first passed the 50 percent mark and now 
crowd four-fifths, with talk of making universal education to this level 
compulsory in the future. How many and which of these youth will go 
directly onto the labor market, how many and which will pursue their 
education further, and in what ways? Japan has long since passed the 
stage; at which upper secondary schoo’ing was for an elite. And that 
country, despite the system of "first schools, 11 has never suffered from 
what might be? called the "hanging vine" syndrome so common in Europe, 
where even to the present day a typical concern is that current cohorts of 
secondary- school graduates might not find university "places. M In this 
respect, at. least, Japan is more like the United States, even as, like us, 
that nation is also moving toward an expansion and differentiation of junior 
colleges within higher education. But Japan is also distinctive in its 
ronin system and the factors that explain the growth of that system and its 
persistence. Before going on with development of a decision model for 
Stage 11 analysis, it will be useful to step back and look at just where the 
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students flowing out cf Japanese upper secondary schools are and have been 
going. We concentrate in this chapter on a preliminary analysis of the 
education decision in particular, leaving more detailed examination of job 
, markets, occupational expectation patterns and anticipated post-school 

career paths for Chapters V and VI. 

1> Destinati o ns and Transi ti on Processes a t Graduation 
from Upper Secondary Sch ools: an Overview 

Of the 930, 000 youth, male and female, who came out of Japanese 
full-time general secondary schools in 1968, 36 percent entered one or 
another institution of higher education. Another 18 percent (a full half 
as many) became renin, attending special tutorials and cram courses and 
studying for another year to take examinations once again in the hope of 
gaining entry to preferred institutions of higher education (or, in some cases, 
» to any such institution). Only two-fifths of the graduates of general upper 

secondary schools took up full-lime employment. The proportions con- 
tinuing with their schooling as indicated in these figures (from Table 4-1) 
are the more impressive when vc remember that they include women as 
well as men, and students from General A as well as General B curricula. 

In the same year, of 1968, another 555, 000 young people graduated 
from upper-secondary vocatioral courses. The bulk of these youth went 
directly onto the labor market, and they accounted for 58 percent of the new 
labor-market entrants from upper secondary school. One of every fourteen 
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TABLE 4-1 



ANALYSIS OF DESTINATIONS OF 1968 GRADUATES Ol El ’Ll. 17ME 
UPPEIR- SECONDARY ' CHOOLS 



PA i r A PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS A MOI'j MAJOR m STINAT ION CATEGORIES 



Number of D t 1 • i '’Lons 

Schools of Origin Graduates * 

(thousands) Tot „ To Highe. To Labor ot ner 



General Schools: All 


930 


100 


36. <• 


1 7. V 


38. 1 


8, 0 


National 


3 


100 


58. 9 


36. 2 


4. 5 


0.4 


Public 


60 5 


100 


34. 3 


22. I 


37. 2 


6. 4 


Private 


323 


100 


39. 2 


\ 6 


40. 2 


11.0 


Vocational Schools: All 


555 


100 


7. 3 


1 . 9 


86. G 


4.0 


National 


1 


100 


1 3. 6 


1. 7 


84. 7 




Public 


361 


100 


6. 3 


4 


83. 7 


2. 6 


Private 


193 


100 


9. 2 


1 . f ' 


83. 1 


6. 7 


All Students 


1, 485 


100 


25. 3 


1 1 . '< 


56. 4 


6. 4 


PART B. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS AMONG TYPES OF HIGHE 


R INSTITUTIONS 






All Higher 


Day University 


1 )ay J r. 


Njght 






In stitutions 


Nat r l Public 


Private 


College 


Courses 


General Schools 














National 




100 


50 4 


40 


5 


1 


Public 




100 


21 3 


48 


25 


3 


Private 




101 


3 1 


57 


38 


2 


Vocational Schools 




100 


1 * 


5 5 


3 8 


6 


All Students 




100 


13 2 


52 


30 


3 


PART C. 


r * K KC INTAGK HI SI’ HI B 1 


I'TIONS AMONG ORIGINS 








A 11 Higher 


Da y Univ: 


>rsity 


Day Jr. 


Romn 






Institutions 


Nat 'I Public 


Private 


College 


Cuu r, sc-s 


General Schools 














National 




1 


? 1 


* 


* 


* 1 


Public 




55 


85 86 


53 


45 


56 30 


Private 




U 


8 1 1 


36 


4] 


22 2 


Vocational Schools 




n 


1 ? 


1 1 


13 


23 7 


A 1 1 Students 




101 


100 100 


100 


f'9 


101 100 



Source: Computed from data in MEJ 6736, pages 5, 1, anti 8. 
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vocational graduates entered institutions of higher education and two percent 
became ronin. 

Most of the young people in this flood of new upper- secondary-school 
graduates came out of the public institutions, which, taking males and females 
together, accounted for two thirds of both the general-course students and 
the 'Vocational 11 students. The public schools accounted for more than two- 
thirds of the male upper-secondary graduates; the private secondary schools 
have the larger female representations in their student bodies. Despite 
their high visibiJity, the national general and vocational schools together 
accounted for only four thousand of the million and a half upper -secondary 
graduates. Almost all cf the graduates of the national general schools 
either went on to university (59 percent) or became ronin (36 percent). 

Both because of their sex comoosition and their orientation to private 
institutions of higher education, the private upper-secondary schools produced 
fewer ronin; they had the largest proportions entering junior colleges 
(mainly girJsj and in the "other" category of Table 4-1 (also mainly girls). 

The distribution of destinations of youth going on to higher education 
are shown by schools of origin in the second tier of Table 4-1. The pre- 
dominant quantitative place of the private universities, noted in Chanter 
II, is immediately evide t. Private universities account for over half of 
all students going directly into institutions of higher education and for more 
than three-fourths of those going directly to day universities. Destinations 
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among vocational-school graduates entering institutions of higher education 
are very like those from private general secondary schools in the large 
fractions entering private univezsities and junior colleges, where entry 
examinations are usually less demanding than in the national universities- - 
although there are also some intellectually elite universities. Night schools 
claimed only a tiny fraction of each group except the graduates of \ Dcational 
curricula, 6 percent of whom entered such courses. The combination of 
economic pressure and achievement orientations among these night-school 
youth is unmistakable, but so are the problems they face later in competition 
in the premium job markets with those who follow more conventional and 
prestigious routes, 

Finally, in the third tier of Table 4-1 wo see how large a share 
graduates of the public upper-secondary schools constitute within each 
destination category. Nowhere are graduates of the national general secondary 
schools more than 1 percent of the total, and the public general-school 
graduates account for 90 percent of the ronln. Graduates of the vocational 
secondary schools account for a larger proportion of night school students 
(23 percent) than of any other destination group- -excepting, of course, 
direct entry to the labor market. 

Against this background, we are now ready to turn to two important 
aspects of the situation with respect to the transition to higher education 
in Japan: (l) relationships between higher education preferences and 
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realizations, with special reference to the ronin system, and (2) the extent 
to which Japanese youth in post-seco. dary day and night education were 
also holding jobs. 

Prefe rences, Destinations, and the 
Ronin Phenomenon 

Some results of a 1968 study by the Ministry of Education comparing 
stated post- graduation preferences of upper-secondary students with their 
actual destinations are reproduced in Table 4-2. Three important features 
of this table are immediately evident. * 

First, the two highest figures on the diagonals, where destination 
follows in line with expressed preferences, are for entr / to private universi- 
ties and to private junior colleges. This pattern is repeated virtually 

regardless of whether the secondary schools of origin were national, public 

2 

or private general schools, or vocational schools. This fact is an extremely 
important feature of the Japanese system, especially when one considers 
the very large differences in costs to the individual entering private as 
against national or public institutions, along with the quantitative importance 



* Again we are unable to separate the sexes, but we do know that w omen 
predominate in the junior college preferences and destinations and ,’n the 
last, "other, Tr column. 

2 

There is one exception; the proportion in the diagonal cell for youth 
from national general upper- secondary schools se< king entry to national 
or public junior colleges is higher (71 percent realization) than that in the 
diagonal cel] for students from national secondary schools who expressed 
and realized a preference for a private university. The private university 
column aside, values in the diagonal cells are consistently higher for youth 
from the national general schools than for any uthers. 
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of the private colleges and universities. It means that discussions in Japan 
about the presumed inequity of the tuition differentials run up against the 
hard fact that to remove that "inequity" by subsidizing the private institu- 
tions, in an attempt to imitiate European or Latin American models, could 
be very expensive indeed. Yet the other alternative, of raising tuition in 
the national and public instit< u^ns while providing scholarship assistance 
across the board, has apparently not been considered at all. Neither, to 
our knowledge has there as yet been any discussion of the possibilities of 
some sort of voucher system, whether along Swedish lines or in comparis »n 
with other proposals that have been circulating recently in England and the 
United States. 

Second, and closely related to the preceding remarks, the ronin 
proportions are extremely high among those expressing preference for a 
national or public university. This pattern is evident, if less extreme, even 
among graduates of the national general secondary schools, who have the 
largest proportions successful in realizing their preferences without 
spending time as ronin. Vocational- school youth who manage to enter 
national or public universities without first being ronin, or even after a 
year as ronin, are exceptional indeed; even among the exceptional few who 
have seriously entertained such ambitions only 9 percent managed to go 
directly into national universities. The fact remains, nevertheless, that 
direct entry to a national university from a vocational secondary school 
is not entirely precluded. 
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Third, it is notable that among those who expressed a preference 
for either night university or night junior college the important off-diagonal 
entries are employment or seeking employment. This pattern is repeated 
for each of the categories in schools of origin (barring national upper- 
secondary schools, with too few cases expressing such preferences). It 
is strongest among the vocational graduates and weakest, as we should by 
now expect, among youth who had attended private upper- secondary schools. 
Nevertheless, we find ronin even among younc people who had expressed 
a preference for night courses in higher education. 

Another look at the ronin, this time in relation to academic performance, 
is provided in Table 4-3. Turning first to the last two columns, we see 
that in each row of the table the mean examination scores for ronin are 
lower than those for direct entrants, though some of the differences are 
small and they virtually disappear when the means are taken for all graduates 
of each category of general secondary school rather than for preference 
sub-groups within the secondary school categories. Equally interesting, 
for each category on school of origin the timan grades of iTnin aiming at 
entry to national universities are higher than mean scores of direct entrants 
to private institutions of higher education. The lowest mean score and the 
largest proportions with extremely low scores are for ronin from national 
upper -secondary schools seeking entry to private institutions of higher 
education; this phenomenon is easily understood, as are most of the other 
distribution data in the middle of Table 4-3, 
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Source: Computed from data provided in MEJ 6736, page 40 
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Another way of looking at the transition from upper-secondary school 
to higher education or to the universities in particular is to reverse per- 
spective, asking not what the secondary gi'aduafes do immediately after 
graduation but rather what routes have been followed by tb,se who ultimately 
enter institutions of higher education. As of 1959, three-fifths of the 
students enrolled in day universities had entered directly from secondary 
schools, just over a third (36 percent) had been ronin, and 4 percent had 
been in regular employment. * Over the decade of the 1960's the ronin 
proportions among successful applicants to universities declined somewhat; 

31 percent of the successful applicants in 1967 had been ronin. In medicine 
and dentistry the ronin proportions constituted 50 percent, and among males 
entering junior colleges a surprising 40 percent were ronin. ^ The 31 per- 
cent figure matches quite closely the ronin proportions among youth who had 
just graduated from upper-secondary schools in 1968 and who were seeking 
post-secondary education- -implied by the data of Table 4-1. The overall 
11.9 percent of all new graduates who became ronin in 1968 constituted a third 
of the combined figure foi youth entering universities or colleges directly 
and those who became ronin. It does not follow that all ronin will gain their 

^Among the small group attending night universities, the proportions 
were very different; two-fifths had entered directly from secondary schools, 
two-fifths afier a period of regular employment without post-secondary 
schooling, and one-fifth had been ronin. (These figures are taken from the 
special study of higher educrtion in 1959, published by tin linistry 

of Education in 1961. ) 

^Japan: Central Council for Education (1969), p. 30. 
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objectives a year later, however. If we take the experience of the upper- 
secondary graduates of 1963 through 1965 as indicative, roughly two-thirds 
may make it after the first ronin year and another fifth of the original ronin 
wiP persist and enter a higher institution of some sort after a second year 
as ronin. ^ A few continue on ai d on, with only occasional light employment. 



Work among Day and Night Students in 
Colleges and Universities 

It is reasonable to suppose a priori that students attending night 
universities or night junior colleges hold jobs at the same time, whereas 
youth attending ' institutions usually do not work cr work much less. The 
special 1959 survey of students in institutions of higher education supports 
this proposition (see Table 4-4) . 



TABLE 4-4 

PROPORTIONS OF WORKING STUDENTS AND THEIR EARNINGS: 
DAY AND NIGHT UNIVERSITIES BY TYPE OF CONTROL, 1959 



Type of Control of 
Higher Institution 


Perc entages 
Engaged in 
Spare -lim 


of Students 
Regular or 
e Work 


Average Annual Earnings 
of Working Students 
(Yen) 


Night 

Students 


Day 

Students 


Night 

Students 


Day 

Students 


N ational 


73. 2 


63.0 


148, 800 


22, 200 


P ublic 


74. 0 


50. 2 


135, 000 


22, 300 


Private 


63. 5 


33. 8 


137, 600 


24. 600 


Source: MEJ, 


1961, p. 62. 









Estimates from t lie 1968 survey as reported in Japan, Central 
Council for Education, 1969, p. 29. 
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The striking contrast is between the amounts earned by night and day students 
who worked to support themselves or to supplement their incomes. Regard- 
less of the type of the agency of control of the higher institution, day 
students who worked earned on the average between 22 and 25 thousand yen, 
or roughly $61 to $68 a year. This is spare-time or vacation period work, 
and the figures for proportions working must be interpreted accordingly. 
Taking all college and university students together, including those attending 
night schools, the proportions of new entrants reporting regular relatively 
full work programs has run around 5 to 7 percent over the past decade. By 
arbitrarily assuming that all students attending night school were working, 
we get a minimum estimate that approximately 3 or 4 percent of the day 
students held more or less regular jobs; attributing all the regular working 
students to the day institutions we get a maximum estimate, definitely too 
high, at 6-7 percent for day students. Few of those who were regularly 
working were girls, and comparatively few girls reported even limited 
spare-time or vacation employment while attending college or universi + y. 

In fact in 1959 roughly two-thirds of the night school students in 
institutions of higher education were holding regular jobs- -a somewhat 
smaller fraction in the private, a somewhat larger fraction in the national 
and public institutions. But those who reported working spent many hours on 
their jobs. This is evident from the monetary earnings data. The working 
■students in national night schools averaged the equivalent of roughly $410 a 
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year, those in public and in private night schools averaged around $370 and 
$385 a year. While these sums look small to an American college youth- - 
and, for that matter, to many Japanese college youth as well- -it must be re- 
membered that the Japanese college students have developed much more efficient 
and economical consumption patterns and also, of critical importance, the yen 
figures understate the real earnings of those in regular employment. Such 
employees typically receive important fringe benefits, which may include 
housing or at the least hostel subsidies, in addition to their reported monetary 
rp r>*npts. The majority of working night-school students were fully or largely 
self supporting, even if at very low levels. * 

II. A Stage II Decision Model for 
Higher Education 

As the Japanese youth approaches the transition from upper secondary 
school to labor maiket, institution of higher education, or a ronin interval, he 
is facing a crucial choice already anticipated in varying measure at least three 
years earlier, when he entered upper-secondary school. Whatever the de- 
terminants of and constraints on that earlier choice, it conditions the nature 
of the options now available. At the same time, the family and environmental 

*So far as the Table 4-4 data on proportions reporting work are concerned, 
the chief contrasts within the night or within the day school categories seem to 
reflect, in part at least, the sex mix; relatively more females attend the 
private than the public or national day institutions. From these data it is 
impossible to determine whether family income effects are also important in 
reducing the proportions of those in the private (and more costly) institutions 
who work to support themselves in greater or lesser degree. 
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background conditions that shaped the earlier perceptions and influences are 
still at play. But ihis is not all. The student has meanwhile grown three 
critical years older, his perceptions of educational and occupational career 
options have almost certainly become both more discriminative and also 
objectively more diversified. This diversification of perceived possible options 
will occur even if he has come to focus more definitely on a particular goal and 
excludes more options on strictly preference grounds. (It is also possible that 
with enlarged horizons he could have become more uncertain rather then more 
definite about career anticipations.) Meanwhile, the kind of school he has 
attended, the courses he has taken and the characteristics of his class-room 
peers will have contributed to the shaping and reshaping, the strengthening or 
weakening, of his orientations toward higher education in general and alternatives 
within higher educaticm in particular. 

These common- sense generalizations can advantageously be systematized 
by use of a formal construct similar to the one we introduced at the end of 
Chapter III. This time, however, we are laying out the model early in our 
analysis, and will use it as a reference framework in subsequent discussions 
of empirical evidence relating to ’'the higher education decision. 11 We use this 
last limiting phrase de] iberatelv, since most of the empirical analysis that 
follows in this chapter is concerned with the simple distinction between taking 
or not taking examinatiors for college or university. However, we fir c *t present 
Hie model in a generalized form that includes choices (and constraints on choices) 
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